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in one at least of the youthful secretaries, there dwelt a public spirit
which was no less remarkable than the talents which tec so freely
devoted to the service of his country.
The first public activity of the new recruit to the ranks of political
workers was in the direction of organizing a testimonial to Dadabhai
Naoroji in recognition of the eminent services he was rendering to
India, The Grand Old Man was then in the early stages of a career,
whose inspiration was to touch an ever widening circle and to
witness at its culmination the triumph of the principles which were
the mainsprings of its activities for more than half a century. The
people of India already recognized in him an unflinching champion
of their interests, and the testimonial got up by the citizens of
Bombay was but one of the many proofs of their confidence and
regard. To the pleasant task of making it worthy of the recipient,
Pherozeshah applied himself with energy, and his labours and those
of others, backed by an enthusiastic public, resulted in the collection
of a handsome amount, which was presented as a purse to Dadabhai
in July 1869, at a meeting largely attended by all classes and com-
munities, and which might be regarded as the first representative
gathering of the citizens of Bombay. It was entirely characteristic of
the man that, poor as he was, he devoted later on the whole of that
sum to the furtherance of the causes which were so dear to his
heart.
In December 1869, Pherozeshah delivered a lecture before the
Bombay Branch of the East India Association on the Grant-in-Aid
system in Bombay. In his paper before the parent body in London,
he had taken a general survey of the position of education as it
stood at the time. He had dealt briefly with the Grant-in-Aid system
and condemned it. The present lecture was devoted to a more
exhaustive treatment of the subject, and was directed towards show-
ing that the policy of the Government had been largely responsible
for the slow progress which education had made in India. After
pointing out that whatever success the Grant-in-Aid system had
achieved in England was due to the widespread perception of the
general and special advantages of education, the existence of a
richly-endowed set of colleges and grammar schools and the neces-
sity for the recognition of a denominational system of education, the